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THEIR HIGH MIGHTINESSES THE DUTCHMEN. 
TiTLeEs never appeared more ridiculous than in the lofty ones 
assumed by this phlegmatic and never very potent people. Cesar 
is plain Caesar, Shakspeare is plain Shakspeare: then comes a mean 
Lord, and he is Right Honourable; an ignoble Marquis, and he is 
Most Noble; a Serene Highness, whose low passions are a jest; a 
“tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” and he is “his Majesty.” 
Finally comes a Dutchman who lives in a ditch, and he is his High 
Mightiness! 

It is ogee to read without laughing a late speech of the 
King of the Netherlands, in which this title, and that of High and 
Mighty Lords, is lavished upon men who have nothing high about 
them, and no might. But it should make us look at home. 

There is no title that is not ridiculous. Their Holinesses the 
Popes have been as notorious, in their way, for wickedness and 
profaneness, as any other race of Sovereigns. The majesties 
of Kings are often most unmajestic. It depends upon the 
beholders whether they see in them anything of the majesty of the 
state. What Majesties were the first three Georges! Think of 
the Majesty of James I with his shambling legs, and his tongue too 
big for his mouth !—of Charles II when he was drunk:—of Louis 
XVIII too fat to stir; of Charles 1V, of Spain, eating in public 
and disgusting the spectators by the grossness with which he gnawed 
a bone; of a late King, stuck bolt upright, and acting the king in a 
tragedy; of Gustavus IV, who absolutely puffed and blowed with 
self-importance; of Frederick I, of Prussia, “ fetching” his children 
blows with his crutch, and putting hairs in their soup; of Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, telling his ambassadors what a hog he was, and how 
much he perspired; of Ferdinand of Spain, with a face like a bad 
old woman; and of Miguel, looking like a thief! 

** Now this is worshipful society.” 

Next comes an Imperial or a Royal Highness. 
In virtue? no. In intellect? by no means. In good breeding? 
as little of that as anything. Good breeding, in its real sense, is not 
apt to be found in company with the will and privileges of royalty; 
and if it were, it would be found there in no higher state than with 
other men. Highness is a title of station: but where is this high sta- 
tion? and what a notion it is!’ His Highness is high in the Court 
Calendar: perhaps he is low in every other place: and his celsitude 
in the former instance is an accident. The title of Highness, there- 
fore, implies no merit; nothing which a man of sense need look up 
to. For anything that is to impress us on reflection, the possessor 
might as well be called his Accidental Highness. Their Accidental 
Highnesses, the Archdukes of Austria, would be a very good desig- 
nation. 

A Duke, his Grace; that is to say, his Graciousness or Conde- 
scension. A piece of common politeness from him amounts to a 
favour from any other person. But who, except a slave or a sim- 
pleton, thinks so? And what is the meaning of his Graciousness 
a huffing boroughmonger? or his Condescension a sulky fool ? 
What sort of a Grace was the late Duke of Norfolk, when he used 
to be carried to bed by his servants, dead drunk and thankless ? 
Hundreds of other men, who have no titles, deservedly enjoy the 
reputation of having pleasing manners. They are so agreeable in 
their intercourse, that we do take the commonest things from them 
as favours. If any men should have the title of Grace, it is these; 
but what then would become of the others? And if Grace has no 
meaning as it is now used, why use it ? 

We shall not tire our readers by going through the peerage; but 
as an instance of the ridiculous trifling that is at the bottom of these 
distinctions, and of the almost conscious boy’s-play of it, it is amu- 
sing to notice the shades of difference which are had recourse to, in 
order to pretend there is something worth sharing. The King in 
addressing a nobleman of one grade, styles him “ Right-trusty 
and well-beloved:” another is “ Right-trusty and well-beloved 
Cousin:” and a third “ Right-trusty and entirely beloved Cousin.” 
Thus to be right-trusty and well-beloved, is not to be right entirely 
beloved; the King does not love the Baron so well as he does the 

arquis. On the other hand, the Marquis, though “ entirely 
beloved,” is not “ right entirely beloved;” he is beloved entirely 
but not rightly,—well, but not wisely. It is the Duke only that is 
oved right entirely. The moment he is made a Duke, che King has a 
right to love him thoroughly; but not till then. If his Majesty 
forgets whether the object of his love is a Duke or a Marc “is, he 
does not know how he loves him. He may know however what 
amount of affection he has for all his Peers, if he sees them assembled 
in their robes. A man with two guards of fur on his robe, has no 
right to be entirely beloved: the King can only love him well. If 
he has three guards of ermine, the King discovers that he is a 


High in what? 





cousin of his; and if he has four, he rejoices in his “ right trusty 
and right entirely beloved cousin and councillor.” Is not all this 
like the little boys, putting bits of ribbon on one another, and saying 
* You ought to be this,” and “ You ought to be that ?” 

The clergy are as droll in their distinctions as any. You may 
have a reverence for a curate of an apostolical life, supposing it 
possible to have it fora poor man; but you can have no right 


reverence. A Bishop is the only man who is “ Right Reverend.” 
The curate cannot even be “ Venerable,” however he may be 
venerated, Itis the Archdeacon that is venerable. Again, a 


Prebendary is not Most Reverend, though he is Very: the Dean is 
the only man that is Most Reverend. There is a prevailing 
reverence in the Prebendary : he is valde reverendus; but the Dean 
is filled and saturated and overflowing with venerability ; he is super- 
latively reverend,—reverendissimus, These distinctions often take 
place in the same man, in the course of a minute. An Archdeacon 
for instance is dining, and has just swallowed his sixty-ninth mouth- 
ful. During which operation he was only Venerable. A messenger 
comes in, and tells him that he is a Dean ; upon which he spills the 
gravy for joy, and is Most Reverend. 

Nothing beats the reverence of these gentlemen, but the “ Wor- 
shipfulness” of Aldermen. “ His Worship” the Alderman! His 
Worship the Justice! The God upon earth,—Gubbins! We go 
to church to worship, one sort of great being, and to the Quarter Ses- 
sions to apply the same terms of religious culture to another ! 

Divisum imperium cum Jove Tomkins habet— 

«© The Gods and Tomkins do in this divide” — 
Oh printers! will you never invent a type that shall signify a laugh 
an hour long, and save usa world of comment ! 
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CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 








Government without Whigs; being an Answer to the “Country 
without a Government” and the “ Edinburgh Review.’ atchard 
and Son. 


The Duke of Wellington and the Whigs. Ditto. 


WE notice these pamphlets without pretending to have read any 
more of them, than is sufficient to enable us to say, that there is no 
necessity for reading them. The title of “ Government without 
Whigs” sounds as if all the judges and bishops were going to leave 
off their perukes. 

It is astonishing to us, that this question of Whigs and Tories 
can be mooted any longer, especially after the late events in France. 
It shews how clever men can be blinded by the habit of looking at 
a particular sphere, and measuring their consequence outside of it 
by their importance in each others eyes. They do well to talk of 
the Duke of Wellington, and Mr Huskisson, and Mr Brougham, and 
Lord Holland, as public men, but not as Whigs and Tories. The 
public,—the new public, if you please,—care nothing for Whigs and 
Tories. The only question with them is, who will go along with 
the age, and who not. The coachmakers might as well propose to 
an assembly at the Manchester Railway, to try which of the stage- 
coaches of fifty years back they would like best. 


Full Annals of the French Revolution of 1830. By William Hone. 
Illustrated with Engravings. 8vo. Tegg. 


The recapitulation of this most gloricus event could not have 
fallen into better hands than those of a man, who is at once a lover 
of liberty and of truth, The spirit of care and conscientiousness 
with which Mr Hone has done this, will be shewa by an extract 
from his Preface :— 

“The details in the ensuing columns are derived, first, from 
articles in the Journals, usually called news, from correspondence 
with their editors, and from private letters communicated to them ; 
and secondly, from unpublished letters and personal interviews with 
residents in Paris.; Of course the authorities for both were eye- 
witnesses of the events. 

“To discover the truth of the facts thus obtained was the first 
object; the next was to place each fact under the day to which it 
belongs; both these objects have been accomplished, as far as they 
could be, under the circumstances. 

“ The statements, day by day, presuming nothing material has been 
omitted, are full Annals of the French Revolution in 1830; from the 
issuing of the arbitrary ordinances of Charles X. to his abdication 
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-off to secure the advantage they had gained, and the door was once 


and flight, and the enthronement of the Duke of Orleans, under the | 
name and title of Louis Philippe I, King of the French. | 

“ Several narratives of the’battles of the brave people of Paris with | 
the late king’s army are introduced entire. One, by M. Leonard 
Gallois, has been purposely translated for these sheets. Another is 
an original Letter from an English Gentleman, who, unable to speak , 
French, went to Paris for a week’s pleasure, and saw half of the | 
Revolution without knowing that it wasa Revolution.” | 

We subjoin passages from the original letter here referred to, and | 
tomorrow shall make extracts more interesting, from the origina] | 
translation of the narrative furnished by M. Gallois. M. Gallois is 
himself an interesting person, and his narrative derives a singular 
interest from the circumstances under which he wrote; for he was 
confined at home by the loss of the use of his limbs, and derived his 
knowledge partly by keeping watch at a window, and partly by 
means of his son whom he sent out for news. 

The writer of the letter commences with saying that he had come 
to Paris to enjoy himself. He walks out accordingly with a friend, 
and soon finds his attention excited by a bustle of which he does | 
not know the cause. The line which we have marked in Italics, 
presents one of those striking pictures, which are often furnished 
by the simplest pens. One plain fact of this sort crosses the imagi- 
nation with an effect beyond the most eloquent adornment of it. 

“ After dinner we went to walk in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and spent some time in admiring the novelty of the style. A bustle | 
at one end attracted our attention, and we hastened to discover the | 
matter. Near some new buildings, in a state of progress, were a | 
set of men destroying the pipes for water, and, at the end of this | 
building, heaping up piles of stones, and making a breast-high bar- 
rier across the street. This was in the Rue St Honoré. Not un- | 
derstanding the language, and unwilling to expose our ignorance by 
asking questions, we remained a short time looking on, and then 
thought it advisable to retire. There was the appearance of in- 
creasing tumult, and we moved away until we came to a large 
church. We stood on the steps three or four minutes, busy in con- 
jecturing the cause of what we had seen, when a loud shout arose ; 
and, on looking towards the barrier, we saw a body of cavalry 
approaching it, and then we perceived the purpose for which it had 
been thrown up. The troop of horse was met with such a shower 
of stones and other missiles as quickly caused it to waver. Infantry 
advanced from behind, and, when at the barrier, fired; and in a 
moment the crowd was dispersed. We were within twenty yards, 
and, hastily quitting the dangerous position we had unwittingly 
taken up, we hurried across the street, and found shelter in a 
druggist’s opposite. The firing continued for a short time, and then 
the soldiers occupied the place we had quitted. We were still 
ignorant of what was the matter; for the druggist was in a dreadful 
state of excitement, and, when the soldiers appeared opposite his 
house, he had ordered a dead silence to be kept. They marched 


} 





more opened. I should have stated that the shops were all closed, 
and our getting shelter was providential in the extreme. As soon | 
as the soldiers had left, the man of the house approached Tom, | 


selves in endeavouring to find Galignani’s. 


_ and interesting morning. 


of age, and had been shot by one of the Swiss Guards. I learnt 
that the address, delivered the moment before, was to the effect 
that the hearers would be justly punished for their inactivity and 
debasement, if the life or death of their mothers and wives was of 
equal consequence in their eyes. The sight of the dead body, and 
this address, aroused the people to whom it was delivered. They 
instantly rushed off to attack the Swiss guard-house at the end of 
the Rue Richelieu; and, out of 300 men stationed there, twent 

only escaped death. * * * * The cannonade continued all night, 

“ The next morning, Thursday, I saw but little change in the 
sitions. The troops were nearer to the entrance of the Louvre, and 


the National Guard and the people farther down the quay, show. 
| ing that the latter had gained some ground. 


It was here that the 
military made their last stand. They were beaten into the Louvre, 
It was stormed, and the National Guard became masters of France, 

“When we heard that the citizens were conquerors, we became 
anxious as to the fate of the foreigners in Paris, and went to Galig. 
nani’s. In every direction were the citizens discharging fire-arms, 
shouting “ Vive la Charte!” and forcing every one they met to do 
the same. We of course joined in the shout. The first thing we 
beheld on crossing the bridge, on the other side, was a heap of 
bodies from yesterday’s firing. We hastened from the sight, but 
only to witness similar scenes at every turn. One heap in particular 
attracted my attention. It was a small one—All the faces were 
upwards, and covered with blood: on the summit was a youth of 
about sixteen, beautiful in face and with a skin like snow—he ap- 
eared asleep—in one hand was the remnant of some paper which 
' had used perhaps for wadding. I could hardly persuade myself 
that he was dead; he lay so calm. We hastened on and lost our- 
On entering a street, 
we came upon a single body of tremendous size; I knew it at once 
—it was the man that fell in the contest of Tuesday from the 
first fire.” 


CotLectTions or Curtosities.—This has been a most amusing 
We have passed the early part of it in 
that old national cabinet, the Faubourg de St Germaine. Our first 
visit was to the little museum of Monsieur de Villenave; for such 
his apartment literally is. His library, though very small, is very 
curious, full of the most precious things, a little Vatican in its way. We 
found Monsieur de Villenave seated in the arm-chair of Madame 
d’Hondetot, from which she so often issued her sentimental edicts 
to St Lambert, and before which Rosseau so often knelt to receive 
the inspirations of his “ Julie”’ Her pendule, and a beautiful little 
statue of Voltaire, stood on the chimney-piece. She had written 
under the statue, on a label, 
*€ Qui que te sois ; voila ton maitre.” 

Monsieur de Villenave, as I understand, purchased the entire furni- 
ture of her boudoir. 

Among the curious books in his collection, was a horrible relic of 
horrible times—a printed copy of the constitution of 1793, bound in 
human skin. It had been the property of a terrorist, who paid the 
forfeit of his atrocity on the scaffold. The temperament that could 
lend itself to such a dereliction of all human feeling must, at all 
times, form a monstrosity, for which nature is accountable; but its 





and, taking him by the shoulder, told him, in English, “that he | untamed development in the bosom of society, is the consequence 
could not permit his stay there; that his house was not provided | of institutions; and the terrorists were the children of the ancient 
(against a siege, I suppose) and that he could not harbour us.”” We monarchy. What a reprieve! to shake off the horror and disgust 


were obliged to leave the house, and, as tumult and musketry 
mingled their discordant sounds behind us, we hurried forward, not 
knowing whither we went, or how we could return. Our uncer- | 
tainty and personal danger resulted from our ignorance of French, | 
and consequently of any cause existing for disturbance. We had 
convincing proof that child’s play was not the order of the day. 
Before we went ten yards, three men passed us covered with blood. 
One was of Herculean frame and colossal stature. He staggered 
towards us, exclaimed something in French, and dropped. He had | 
been shot in the head ; and a finer body I never beheld. The other 
two hastened to the druggist’s shop we had quitted. After making 
a circuit, we turned down a street, presuming it might lead us to the 
river. At the end acrowd was collected round a man who had 
been shot through the breast, and was receiving assistance. Five 
minutes before we came up, the soldiery had passed this spot, had | 
been obstinately and bravely resisted, but had forced their opponents 
to retire. The wounded man we saw was one of many whom they 
had left in that state; this I learnt afterwards. . You may imagine 
how we, who had come to Paris for amusement, were astonished 
and alarmed by the “ untoward events’”’ in our first morning’s 
walk, during which musketry was constantly ringing in our ears, | 
mingled with execrations from the infuriated populace, and the 
groans of wounded and dying men on all sides around us ! 

“Cannon had not been used on Tuesday. On Wednesday they 
played a chief part. The conflict continued all day; and 1 wit- | 
nessed many marks of its effects. Wounded men were carried 
along, and I remarked that they were unaccompanied, except by | 
those who bore them. The bearers were generally two: the unfor- 
tunate man was laid on a sort of litter, made of two long poles, | 
resting on the shoulders of the two men, and the sufferer was borne 
gently, but quickly. At the end of the Rue Vivienne is the Bourse, 
a noble building answering to our exchange. At this place I beheld 
a citizen bear the dead body of a woman on his shoulder, and cast 
it amongst the people collected to hear the news. He spoke in 
French a few words, which were answered by a loud and continued 
shout, and the people hurried from the spot. I, with a few others, | 
remained to gaze on the lifeless body. She was about forty years | 


| 


| This is the countenance of an affectionate creature. 


of such a memorial, by turning to the beautiful original picture of 
La Valliere—of one, whose defects were all on the side of weak- 
ness. This is the portrait by Mignard, from which the well. known 
engraving is taken. It is La Valliere, in all her beauty and softness, 


_and in the first era of her too fatal pre-eminence in the capricious 
| passion of the King. 


She was the first maitresse titrée, since the time 
of Madlle. Entragues, the successor of la belle Gabrielle ; and the 
publicity and pomp with which she was installed in her degrading 
elevation, and the high titles bestowed upon her and her illegitimate 
children ; gave the greatest blow to public morals that had ever been 
inflicted by the influence and example of the highest personages in 
the state. From that time, to the retreat of Madame du Barry, a 
state mistress made part of the civil and religious establishment of 
France. 

This picture of La Valliere, all soft and lovely as it is, has neither 
spirit nor expression. It is the face of a woman who might have 
been first a concubine and then a bigot, and have qualified for the 
cell of the religieuse, in the harem of the sultan,—the face of a 
Duchess de la Valliére, and a seur Louise de la miséricorde, 

Not so the charming picture of her who hangs opposite. — This is 
the visage of an honest woman all over the world. It has none of 
the feebleness nor sensuality of those faces of the Courts of Louis 
XLV, and of our Charles IT, whose originals were excused by being 
thought to have loved “not wisely, but too well;” but who were, 
nevertheless, in general, the most loveless and heartless of their sex. 
All the tender 
sympathies of wife, mother, friend, are traced in its anxious lines 
and solicitous looks. The eyes have a dimmed, subdued lustre m 
their intelligent glance, like the eyes of one who had read and wept 
much, There is, too, a shade of tender sadness over the whole 
countenanee, which mingles with its intelligence, and expresses dis- 
appointed affection, (that most acute of all feelings), disappointed 
where the heart has treasured up all its hope. The hair is remark- 
able; it is luxuriant and beautifully dressed, in a profusion of curls 
on either side, like the heads of Charles the Second’s beauties’; and 
yet it is silver grey. The whole dress and air is expressive of toilet 


coquetry, the personal attention of one who could forget the habit 
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of pleasing. It is the picture of Madame de Sevigné, in her latter | ture, and it required scholarship to read as well as write a book, 
days, and probably was painted just before she left Paris for Grig- | it is agreeable to see the importance which the Reader bore 
nan, where she died in harness, and true to her original calling,—of | in the mind of everybody connected with the work,—author, 
fatigue and anxiety in attending her grandchild through a long ill- | printer, and publisher. The book was perhaps dedicated 
ness. It is the only original picture I have seen of Madame*de | to some lord or great man, some Illustrissino, whose light 
Sevigné, in advanced life, it gave no idea of the spirit and energy of ;has long since disappeared; or some Vir Amplissimus of a 
her character, nor of the brilliancy of her wit, but was the portrait | Dutchman. He was the ostensible patron. The titles were 
of a good woman, and of a ci-devant pretty one. set forth in a grotesque of Dutch and Latin, rich as the efflo- 
Under this picture lay a very curious little map and drawing of | rescence of his coat of arms; and perhaps his arms themselves were 
the Chdteau de Grignan, sketched by Madame de Sevigné herself, | added, thirsty with leopards’ faces, and threatening with daggers. 
and a small collection of the manuscript letters; 1 kissed them with | But he was not “ The Reader.’ Not he. Perhaps he could not 
the devotion of a pilgrim. All the women of fashion, of her times, | read the work. Lords in those times were not the wits and geni- 
wrote the same hand. The long, thin, Italian character of Madame | uses they are now. Some’ little preface by itself was pretty sure 
de Sevigné’s autograph is particularly lke Madame la Valliere’s, | to be added lectori benevolo, bespeaking his good opinion with a 
which [ had seen the day before. The letters of both likewise were | tibi commendo, and reminding him of it with a Vale! We “ the 
written on the first page, continued on the third, and then back | Reader,” now almost swallowed up in that more formidable noun 
again to the second, as if there was no blotting paper, nor writing | of multitude, the Reading Public, were then one of a select portion 
sand. of society, like the doctors of an university; and though we 
Among other curious autographs, I noticed a letter of Louis | acknowledge ourselves reasonably lost among the many, and indeed 
the Thirteenth, written in a good legible hand; and one, very ill- | assisted in bringing about the great light that has put out our col- 
written by Louis the Fourteenth; it is addressed to Madaine | lege lamps, we cannot but take a pleasure in turning over those evi- 
zamoignon, from the camp at Ghent, after one of his victories. It | dences of our old importance, and fancying ourselves bowing like a 
begins like the letter of a capuchin, and ends like that of a despot, | polite judge on the bench to the appeals of our learned brothers 
ascribing his victorics to her prayers, and those of other such | the Elzevirs and the Giunti. This is one of the secrets of the link 
saints; and threatening destruction to all who should in future , between the Bibliomaniacs and saner readers. Any book was worth 
oppose his will. There was also, a letter from Marie Antoinette, | something in those times; and by the courtesy of scholastic habits, 
in writing and spelling, worthy of some grisette of the Rue St Denis. | it remains so still. But rarity made it a great deal more so; and 
Its subject was the placing or displacing a garcon de la garderobe. | therefore nothing is so precious to the Bibliomaniac as the posses- 
I forget which. sion of a rare copy. It diminishes the advantages of the rest of the 
. Among the pictures, which both from their execution and the | world; —gives him a value in his own eyes which he could not other- 
originals they represented were of no common interest, the most | wise possess. We do not say this invidiously. Partaking to a 
striking were Rabelais laughing, and showing the finest teeth certain degree of the Bibliomaniac ourselves, and at the same being 
in the world; a miniature of the same original author, in a curious | liberal-minded towards all the world in our capacity of the Reader 
old metal frame; a splendid head of Arnauld, the jansenist; and a universal, we love either to vindicate our dusty superiority, or allow 
most curious and amusing picture, by Rigaud, of J. B. Rousseau, | our absorption in the common wit, just as the whim is upon us; and 
Chaulieu, and the Marquis de la Fore, at supper; in the distance, | as so many books are venerable in our eyes, every book in some 
and in deep shadow, stands Rigaud himself, sketching this singular | measure becomes so by reason of its book-nature. Bibliophilus sum ; 
and once celebrated group.—Vol. I, p. 504.—Lady Morgan. nihil biblici a me alienum puto, Only let a writer address us hand- 
somely, and it is hard if we do not find something to commend in his 
work, even should it be only in the address. We confess that we love 
to respond to those deferential appeals made to our wisdom and 
: = good qualities. Nothing can be said out loud between author and 
Tee Sasewe. reader; but the sympathy is not the less understood. “ The 
[Continued.] Reader,’’ says the author, “ will have the goodness”—We have the 
We are afraid there may appear some confusion in this letter | goodness. ‘The Reader will undoubtedly perceive”—Undoubt- 
between the reference to our general character as “ The Reader” | edly we do perceive. “ We need not inform the intelligent Reader” 
and our own particular book inclinations. But something of this | —Certainly, you need not; but let us have it. 
must be pardoned, if it be not of too exclusive a description. The Good-natured Ovid is the earliest writer we can call to mind, 
Reader, after all, is a human being, and must sometimes be content | who established a direct intercourse between the Reader and him- 
to represent particular bodies of men, rather than the whole fortui- | self. We feel all the difference he describes between our comforta- 
tous world of perusers. Above all, it is to be presumed that he is a | ble situation at home, and his cold and solitary exile; and doubly 
genuine Reader; that is to say, really fond of books; and as such, | sympathize with the man, from the compliment paid us by so famous 
there are many feelings which he will have in common with the | a poet. It is the only instance of the kind we recollect, in which 
whole genus of bookworms. There is sometimes a false The | Rome cuts a domestic figure in one’s imagination, instead of being 
Reader; that is to say, one who is appealed to by Authors whom | tke great domineering city, paraded by consuls, and looking warlike 
nobody reads; or who is a mere chance taker up of a book, in| or Ciceronian. For Pliny, somehow, does not make us enter cor- 
which he has no more right to recognize himself under that title, | dially into his fine houses. We, the Reader, were then a wit and 
than a fly who should walk over it. Mr Jacob, an unheard-of name | fine gentleman about town, under the eye of Augustus; hatless, and 
in our times, was a reader of this sort a hundred years ago; and our | gowned; and as Arbuthnot says of that prince, without glass to 
friend Mr Jerdan is one at present. IT shall therefore proceed to | one’s windows or a shirt to one’s back. The Reader, to wit, our- 
consider myself in one light, as the Reader appealed to by Authors ; | self, need not be informed, that ancient reading being in manuscript, 
in another, as the Reader fond of reading them. was much more confined than it is at present. In Greece we were 
And here, my dear friends, I cannot bat lament the cessation of | a philosopher, an historian, a poet ; latterly a grammarian, a collector 
those pleasing epithets of Benevolent and Candid, which I have | of epigrams, or a mystic. What are ordinary readers now were then 
before mentioned, and which tended to keep up the good qualities | listeners to the poet’s lyrics, or audiences at an Olympic game or 
they spoke of. It was easy to see, whether the author was trying | a theatre. And it was the same in the age of chivalry. Hence the 
to cajole us, or only paying the proper compliment to our virtue. | addresses of the poets to their harps and audiences. Milton cove- 
If he was a good fellow, it was all as it should be; if otherwise, he | nanted with us (“ the knowing Reader”’) for the performance in 
was only in the right with regard to ourselves: we, the Reader, due time of an epic poem; but when he had gloriously redeemed 
were still candid, and benevolent, and intelligent; but we smiled at | his promise, h+ spoke of us as an auditor;—* Fit audience find, 
his endeavours to deceive us, ant called to mind what the philoso- though few.” Fora long time we were either a professed min- 
pher says about hypocrisy,—*“ the homage which vice pays to vir- | strel, or else a clerk or ecclesiastically learned person, as distin- 
tue.” [tis true, we dismissed the man a little more charitably than | guished from the laity. Chaucer and others helped to extend our 
might have been the case had he been less civil; but charity is jurisdiction. Our friend Caxton, in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
desirable towards everybody. addressed his History of Prince Arthur to us, under the title of 
Lector benevole, had a pretty sound in Latin, So had candide “the Christian Reader.’ By this time we had included the people 
and anice. ” To the Reader ‘¢ is not so well; it is too unceremo- of quality, both male and female, to whom he accordingly proceeds 
nious, or at least unsocial. There is neither respect nor cordiality | to address himself. These gave rise to the term “Gentle Readers,” 
in it: and, somehow, to an Englishman, the Italian a chi | our gentleness at that time consisting, not inits modern effeminate 
legge sounds worse. Neither is “ Advertisement” altogether qualities, but in having high blood in us, and being qualified to 
to be approved; —“ Advertisement to the Reader ;” it is} knock people on the head. Caxton however judiciously distin- 
too dry and official. In French it looks hardly decent—Aris au | guishes us between such as “ desire to read,” and such as “ desire 
lecteur. Tam aware that the same words in different languages | to hear read.” By a subsequent edition of this work, it may be 
have different shades of meaning; but the root is the same. | seen how we had increased our body corporate among the plebeians ; 
“ Advice to the Reader” is to be found in old English books. The | for the editor takes upon himself to be insolent. “ Thus” says he, 
French phrase has even passed into a proverb. It means putting a | “ reader, I leave thee at thy pleasure to read, but not to judge, 
man on his guard. This, to be sure, is a useful proceeding with except thou judge with understanding. The ass” (think of that 
some books, and would be more so, if other people, instead of the | said now-a-days to the “ reading public!) “is no competent judge 
author, had the writing of the advice. How pleasant it would be | between the owl and the nightingale, for the sweetness of their 
to be able to preface one’s enemy’s book with such a warning! to | voices: cloth of arras or hangings of tapestry are not fit to adorn a 
forestall a criticism, or cive a notice “ Sur la vie et les euvrages.” | kitchen; no more are kettles, pots, and spits to hang ina lady’s 
Every man his own other man’s preface would be handsome } bed-chamber: neither is it becoming for a man to censure that which 
dealing, his ignorance cannot perceive, or his pride and ‘malice prejudicae 
During the period when Latin was the common tongue of litere-' or cavil at.’—This fellow must have been a knight, at least. 
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THE TATLER. 





Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





This Evening will be performed, the Musical Entertainment of 


NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 


Margaretta, (first time) Miss TURPIN, 
Nelly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Louisa, Mrs T. HILL, 
Dorothy, Mrs HUMBY. 
Frederick, (first time) Mr HORN, who will introduce the Song of 
** The Death of Nelson.’ 
Endless, Mr ROSS, Crop, Mr GALLOT, 


Robin, Mr WEBSTER, 
Mr C. MORRIS, Thomas, Mr M. BARNETT. 


After which (6th time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 
AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 


William, 





Inn. 


Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece) 
Ariette Delorme, Mrs 
Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter) 


Miss F. H. KELLY, | 
GLOVER, 
Mrs ASHTON. 

Lodge, &c. 
Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 


The Marquis de Dinot (Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. | 
Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, | 
Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 


Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, | 
V. Webster, &c. 


- | 
To conclude with (23rd time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called | 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Music composed by C. E. Horn. 


Mrs W. CLIFFORD, | 

Catherine, Mrs HUMBY, | 

Augusta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, | 

Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, | 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand Lonisburg, 

Gustavus Gundershoff, MsWEBSTER, 
Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, MrCOATES, 

Villagers, Messrs. C. Merris, Cooke, Barnett, B. Barnett, V. Webster, | 

Moore, &c. | 


. i 
Baroness Louisburg, 


Mr VINING, 





On Monday, Honest Frauds, with Ambition; or, Marie Mignot, and 
John of Paris. 


Miss Paton is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tuespay next. 








’ rn 1 A] | 
THE PLAY-GOER. | 
| 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | 
sees | 

Eneuisn Opera, ADELPHI. 
It is an inconvenience attending the duties of a theatrical critic, 


that unless he is content to see a first piece twenty times over, he | 


undergoes the chance of getting no seat when he wishes to see a | 


second, If he is new also to the duration of the performances, he 
may be out in calculating his time of arrival ; and finally, in missing 
this, he may miss an essential part of the performance, or so much 
of it as is necessary to a proper taste of the rest. 

We happened to be in all these predicaments last night, and 
would rather say so than pretend to criticise what we ought not. 
We remember some years ago, an evening paper gave a flaming, 
and unfortunately, an ireful account of a performance which had 


not taken place. Mr A. was quite out in his part ; and it wondered | 


at the presumption of Mr B. in undertaking his! The criticism 


was the most amusing that had appeared in the journal; but the 


writer would have given his ears to have been considered as dull as 
usual, 

We do not like to force an article; and therefore shall say 
nothing more, than that we hope to be better next time. Luckily 
thereZwas nothing new to see. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis —Oup Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


Bridget O'Rourke, 


Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T, MILLAR, 


| Florid, Mr J. BLAND, 


Paul Parchwitz, MrWILLIAMS, | 


| vengeance, 


| Paris, in the year 1658, did not exceed 320. 
| carriage served for Henry the Fourth and for his Queen. 
| is extant, in which he says to the Duke of Sully, who was confined 
| by illness,—* Je comptais aller vous voir; mais je ne pourrai, car 
| ma femme se sert de ma coche.” 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


This Evening (8th time) anew Musical Drama called 


THE IRISH GIRL! 
The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Havevy. 


Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Mandeville, Mr PERKINS, 
O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 


After which, (3rd time at this Theatre) the Comic Opera, called 
ROSINA, 
The Music composed by the late Mr Shield. 
Rosina, Mrs EVANS, 


Pe rg s» 
Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Student of Lincoln’s | (Being her Fourth Appearance in this Company, and her 7th on any Stage.) 


Phebe, Miss FERGUSON, Dorcas, Mrs C. JONES, 


; | Belville, (with the additional Song of ‘* The Thorn,”) Mr T. MILLAR, 
[A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] | 


Captain Belville, Mr J. BLAND, Rustic, Mr SALTER, 
William, Mrs KEELEY, 

First Irishman, Mr B. HILL, Second Irishman, Mr GREEN, 
To which will be added (9th time) a New Operetta, called 
THE DEUCE IS IN HER. 

Previous to which, Mozart’s celebrated Overture to Zauberflote. 
The Music composed by Mr Barnett. 

The Widow Volatile, Miss KELLY, 

Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Lady Trifle, Miss NOVELLC, Mrs Lovetale, Miss MELBORNE, 


Lady Kitty Crocodile, Hon, Miss Fadeaway, Miss Killman, Miss Minikin, 


Miss REID, Mrs WELLS, Miss VIALS, Miss BLACKFORD. 
SirGny Don, —_ (disguised as his own Steward) Mr BARTLEY, 
Greville, (his Nephew) Mr WRENCH. 

Servants, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. 
To conclude with, (29th time) the New Operetta, called 
THE QUARTETTE: 

OR, INTERRUPTED HARMONY, 
With Mozart’s Overture to Figaro. 
The rest of the Music, composed and selected by Mr Hawes. 
Madame de Luceval, Miss BETTS, 
Justine, (i#emme de Chambre) Mrs KEELEY. 
Madame Lafonde, Mrs JERROLD. 
General Lafonde, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Ernest, (Captain of Hussars) Mr WRENCH, 
Major Belcour, (of the same Regiment) Mr G. PENSON, 
Blaston, (Trumpeter of Hussars) Mr SALTER, 
Pippin, (Black Porter of the Chateau) Mr FULLER. 





On Monday, The Irish Girl; Der Vampyr ; and The Skeleton Lover. 
*.* Mr HW. Purccies will perform in ‘* Der Vampyr’? on Monday next. 











Savoury Monxs.—“ It is a strange thing,” said M. de Bautru, 
“that the Friars of the Minimes eat nothing but fish, and yet they 
always smell of shoulder of mutton.”— Menage. 


ScarRon, a little before his death, seeing his relatives and ser- 
vants in tears, said to them, “ Ah, my children, you will never weep 


so heartily as I have made you laugh.” 


Varip Wuim.—I knew a person who occasionally gave enter- 
tainments to authors. His fancy was to place them at table, each 
according to the size and thickness of the volumes they had pub- 
lished ; commencing with the folio authors, and proceeding through 
the quarto and octavo, down to the duodecimo.—Menage.—[{Thick- 
ness of skull must have constituted the right of presiding. 


Brocrapuicat Existrence.—* * * * * I desired my man to 
rummage for a book, and he brought me an old Grub-street thing 
from the garret. The author in sheer ignorance, not humour, dis- 
coursing of the difficulty of some pursuit, said, that even if a man 


had as many lives as a cat, nay, as many lives as one Plutarch is 


said to have had, he could not accomplish it. This odd quid pro 
quo surprised me into vehement laughter.—Walpole. 


Liperty or THE Press.—<A gentleman describing the late contest 
in Paris says—“ Several mortal wounds were received by the mili- 
tary, in consequence of the people loading their guns with leaden 
printing types stead of balls, which were very scarce In the first 
day of the insurrection.—[{This was “‘ distriiuting the letter” with a 
Of course the type was double canon.}—Globe.—Quere, 
French canon ?—Compositor. 

Henry tHe Fourtu’s Coacn.—-The number of carriages in 
For a long time one 
A letter 


(I reckoned upon coming to see 
you, but I cannot: my wife is using the coach).—Vie Privée des 


. . . ee | AJ ° 
Tue Pore nor Ortuopox.—The Pope, it seems, is anti-trini- | Francais. 


{arian with regard to the French cockade. He will not allow the 
young Frenchmen at the academical school at Rome to wear it. 


Bap Weatuer.—The present sullen state of the weather is ac- 
counted for by an advertisement in the Chronicle: it seems that a 
Mr Goode is “ boring the earth for water.” 











Published by Onwuyn (to whom all Books, parcels, and communications 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Strand; sold by 
Hewarp, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuarrer, 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. Reynett, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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